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as a whole, the composition of the artificial light from commercial
sources does not differ so much as might be supposed; what we
usually get is something equivalent to " white light," with a
slight admixture of some predominant tint. Claims are not
infrequently made for one or another illuminant that it is "less
trying" to the eyes, but these are not infrequently of a vague
and conflicting nature. One so often finds on examination thab
it is the manner in which the illuminant is used, rather than
the quality of the light itself, that is at fault. The statement so
freely made at one time that " electric light is bad for the eyes "
seems to have originated rather in the misuse of "the compara-
tively bright electric filaments, their exposure at close quarters
without proper methods of shading, and the resultant glare
rather than in any defect in the quality of the light. The
colour of the light yielded by the electric incandescent and arc
lamp, the incandescent mantle, acetylene, and other illuminants
is in each case considerably different from that of the old oil
lamp and the candle. Yet it cannot be said that there has yet
been proved to be anything physiologically wrong with the
colour of any of these illuminants, provided they are used in a
reasonable and judicious way. Some doubt may perhaps be felt
regarding the results of continuous exposure of the eyes to the
more peculiarly coloured sources, such as the mercury-vapour
lamp. One might imagine, for example, that the colour-sense of
people who habitually worked by a light of this kind would be
affected. But the matter does not seem to have been tested out
thoroughly as yet, and we have little definite evidence.
It has been suggested that some lights give better definition
than others, i.e. that objects illuminated with a certain brightness
appear sharper and better defined in some cases than in others;
and that some illuminants are better than others for reading
and close work. The existence of such an effect is conceivable
but there is little evidence to show that ordinary commercial
illuminants differ very widely in this respect, This seems to be
the conclusion of Laporte and Broca,1 who have studied the
matter with some care. In the case of monochromatic light
there would seem to be evidence of more marked differences.
The researches of Koenig and Brodhun (loc. cit.) on the per-
ception of light and shade suggest that at very weak illumina-
tions there is greater sensitiveness for blue light than for red, but
that at moderate high illuminations there is little difference to be
1 Bull. Soc. Int. des Mectriciens, June 1908.